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ie CAN BE DONE 


Dye Calvinists in America 
have long cherished the ideal of Chris- 
tian political action. Coming from the 
Netherlands where confessional politi- 
cal activity was so much a part of their 
lives, our fathers could hardly forget 
the large expression which their Re- 
formed principles had found in politi- 
cal action. But the dislocation of im- 
migration, the pressing needs of attend- 
ing to the tasks of a new life in a new 
country and the smallness of their num- 
bers never permitted ideals to become 
realities. 


Their sons and daughters, being 
strangers to what the parents had seen 
and experienced, imbibed something of 
their ideals but the stimulus they re- 
ceived had lost much of its force and 
relevance, and decreased with the years. 
The obvious difficulties standing in the 
way of achieving anything on a nation- 
al or even state-wide scale were so great 
that a sense of futility seized them and 
paralyzed effort. These difficulties re- 
main the same today. A frank and 
clear statement of them can be found 
in Dr. William Snoelhof’s article “Cal- 
vinism and Political Action,” in the re- 


cently published book, God Centered 
Living. 


It would seem to be high time to 
think less about what cannot be done 
on a national scale and much more 
about what can be achieved in our own 
communities. On this sector of the 
political front much can be accom- 
plished. An example of what is pos- 
sible of achievement: in this direction 


is to be found in the recent victory at 
the polls of the Citizens Action group in 
Grand Rapids. Citizens Action is not a 
Christian, much less a Reformed, or- 
ganization. It is an organization of 
citizens who stand for clean and decent 
government. Some of our men are 
taking a leading part in it. Two 
Christian Reformed men were through 
its support re-elected to the office of 
city commissioner, and a Congregation- 
alist was re-elected mayor. The election 
campaign was concluded by a radio 
address by a Calvin College professor. 
Through the activities of this group and 
the influence of their candidates in the 
City Hall a well-known political ma- 
chine has been kept out of power for 
some years and honest and efficient gov- 
ernment assured the city. 


This is a kind of political activity 
which must be studied and practiced by 
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us more and more. The fact that a 
citizens’ group with whom we may co- 
operate is not Christian as a whole 
should be no deterrent to action. The 
Anti-Revolutionary Party in the Neth- 
erlands from which so much of the 
stimulus for our political action comes 
is, it is true, a distinctively Reformed 
organization. But during the hey-day 
of its power it did not hesitate to enter 
upon coalition with Roman Catholics 
to form a government. The realities of 
the political situation even under the 
most favorable circumstances require 
collaboration with men of other persua- 
sion, if not in the lower echelons of or- 
ganization and office, then in the high- 
er. There is no Christian state and 
there are but few Christian communi- 


ties. 


It should also be remembered that 
government, as contrasted, for instance, 
with education, must necessarily take 


If CAN BE DONE — Continued 


into account the need, sentiment and 
temper of the entire community with 
which it is concerned. There can be 
in the same community Reformed, 
Catholic’ Public and other schools, but 
there can be only one government. 
Even if a government could be wholly 
Christian’ it would still have to take in- 
to serious account the feelings of those 
who do not share its religious convic- 
tions. 


It is therefore a proper question to 
ask in how far and in what respect the 
specific measures undertaken by a gov- 
ernment in the control of Christians 
would differ from measures that can 
be undertaken when control is shared 
with non-Christians. Is it not likely 
that both, when they assess the needs 
of a community, will decide upon the 
same or similar measures? The dif- 
ference will be one of motivation rather 
than measures. Two do the same thing, 
but not for the same reason. 


It should furthermore be remembered 
that the moral patterns of our society 
have in exceedingly large measure been 
determined by Christian influences. 
The church and its members have been 
a leaven in society that molded the 
lives even of those who do not confess 
Christ. One of the terrifying aspects 
of contemporary life in the West is 
that this broad and unmeasurable in- 
fluence of the Christian community is 
steadily on the decrease. To perpetu- 
ate and increase it wherever possible is 
oné of the greatest services Christians 
can render their day and generation. 


We who are accustomed to live our 
Christian confession in a fu!l and un- 
restrained manner in Home, School, 
and Church may find it initially dif- 
ficult to adjust ourselves to a situation 
wherein cooperation with men of other 
mind and commitment places checks 
upon our freedom of expres-ion and 
action. This should not deter us from 
initial political activity with them. We 
accept such restraints in buziness as- 
sociations, participation in public edu- 
cation, military service, and other ways. 
Why not in politics? 


We tend to forget that the freedoms 
we enjoy in the exercise of our Chris- 
tian life in Home, Church, and School 
are closely bound up with the freedoms 
and moral integrity of the communities 
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in which we live. To preserve these 
freedoms and this integrity is a direct 
service to the specifically Christian 
structure in which we move. A stand- 
te ee e ts part, Sea VOLUME II NO. 33 
has the effect of alenating the com- 

munity as a whole without which we MARCH, 1952 
cannot freely and fully conduct our 
own affairs. 


A Periodical of Reformed Comment 


and Opinion 


I am reminded of an unhappy in- 
cident which illustrates the point. Some EDITORIAL BOARD 
years ago a Christian school society in 
one of our Christian Reformed centers 
applied to the local city council to 
authorize the c’osing of a little used 
street immediately behind its school. 
There was no reason why the request Publishedvench month avait 
should not have been gladly granted. Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co. 
But the Christian Reformed people had 
never shown any real interest in civic 
matters and local community welfare. Entered as Second Class Matter at the Post- 
These things had always been left to office at Grand Rapids, Mich. 

“the others.” Now community approval 4 44.05. all 
of the Christian Reformed request was 
required, and the city council refused 
to assume responsibility for granting it. 
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The matter was put on the ballot and 255 Jefferson Avenue, S. E. 
after a campaign that was not devoid Grand Rapids 3, Mich. 
of bitterness the issue was lost at the 

polls. 


Both for the sake of our own in- judgment and action of others can be 
terests and for the sake of the com- large and effective. 
munity in which we live we must 
exercise our Christian political steward- With increasing educational and pro- 
ship. Above all must we exercise it as_ fessional qualifications at our disposal 
a talent entrusted to us by God as his there _ stands open to us a large and 
kingly image bearers. The latter mo- fruitful area of service. To enter this 
tive must not stand beside the others 
as one among three. It is the main- 
spring of the existence and expression 


area freely and fearlessly is required 
of us both by our Christian confession 


of the others. By it, under the guidance and « Diet RD and pare 
of God’s Word and Spirit, motivation duty. Morality and integrity in the 
and action will be purified and made life of the community will ultimately be 
effective. It can and should also lead reflected in the morality and integrity 
to related and supporting activities such of higher levels of influence and au- 
as study of principles and analyses of thority. Can a greater service be ren- 
situations. The strength which such dered by us as Christian American 
effort would give to our activity and citizens in this era of moral political 
the influence which it might have on the disintegration? — Harry R. Boer 
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| ip American Calvinists of Dutch 
descent “Christian education” on all its 
levels is no novelty, neither in theory 
nor in practice. Christian schools from 
primary grades on through university 
we know as a reality in the Netherlands. 
Our fathers carried the theory and the 
practical example of Dutch Christian 
education along with them to this 
country. And we of our day have in 
large measure received our own educa- 
tion in the similar independent Chris- 
tian educational institutions which 
earlier generations, strong in the con- 
viction that Christian schools were a 
necessity, established here. 


But the only thinking on Christian 
education with which most of us are 
acquainted is by men from within our 
own movement. When, therefore, a 
volume on Christian education* is pub- 
lished, all the many contributors to 
which are Christian thinkers who, with 
only one exception, are not familiar 
from ‘the inside wth our Christian 
schools, we are presented with a fresh 
approach. We are accustomed to deal- 
ing with the theory and problems of 
Christian education within a_ limited 
context which we take for granted, but 
which is often without much relevant 
meaning to Americans without our 
background. And our thinking on 
Christian education is sometimes in 
danger of suffering from inbreeding. 
To have Christian education presented 
thoughtfully and seriously within an 
immediately different context can there- 
fore be more than interesting; the ex- 
perience may also in several ways up- 
set our complacency, the while it deep- 
ens our gratitude for what we have 


inherited. 


- And indeed several issues of first im- 
portance, also to our thinking about our 
own well-established schools, are raised 
as one reads Dr. Gaebelein’s book. The 
jssues are inseparable from Christian 
education in contemporary America, 
though some of them have received but 
little attention among us. 


—— 


* Frank E. Gaebelein, Christian Education 
b in a Democracy. The report of the N.A.E. 
~ Committee, New York. Oxford University 
Press. 1951. $4.00. 
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On: such issue is suggested by 
the title. It is the issue of the relat‘on 
between American 
Christian education. 


democracy and 
This relationship, 
in Dr. Gaebelein’s view, is “organic. 
Christian education exists, not as a 
theological or philosophical specula- 
tion, but in a society of living, breath- 
ing human beings. This society, as it 
is known to us in America is free and 
democratic; and between it and Chris- 
tian education, there is constantly going 
on a living interchange, spiritually, in 
tellectually, and physically.” 


The matter of this relationship we 
have, in our own thinking about Chris- 
tian education, all but neglected. We do 
not face the question whether the fact 
that our schools inescapably exist with- 
in American democracy makes any real 
difference. In our thinking we do, of 
course, pay our respects to American 
democracy. We recognize American 
democracy in two ways. But in neither 
of the two do we recognize it as having 
any qualifying or genuinely modifying 
significance for Christian education. 


We recognize American democracy 
in our insistence that since it is a de- 
mocracy we have the right to establish 
our own independent schools. We also 
recognize it as rightfully demanding 
that our graduates shall be equipped for 
citizenship in the state; hence we have 
no objection to a certain minimum de- 
gree of supervision of our independent 
schools by the state. 


Thus our educational theory makes 
provision for paying our formal re- 
spects to the state and for insisting on 
our democratic right to exist. But of 
relationship between American demo- 
cracy and Christian education that goes 
beyond this one right and this one duty 
or concession, our educational theory 
takes no account. 


While, in the main, the volume of the 
N.A.E. committee will not impress the 
reader as substantially providing more 
in the way of answer, it does explicitly 
raise the wider issue. The two points 
of contact between American democracy 
and Christian education which our 
thinking customarily recognizes are two 


Democracy Bag Oievcn Jiigive tion 


by W. HARRY JELLEMA 


points of contact with the external and 
political and legal framework of Ameri- 
can democracy. But American democ- 
racy is also a concrete and vital reality; 
is “a society of living, breathing human 
And while on the one hand 
American democracy is indeed an his- 
torical and meaningful framework, it 
is on the other hand a set of powerful 
living forces and drives that mold us; 
and that mold not simply our thinking 
but the mind with which we think. 


beings.” 
Bae 


These forces mold all of us, whatever 
our differences. They mold both Re- 
publican and Democrat; they mold the 
capitalist and the laborer and the white- 
collared man; they mold the orthodox 
Christian and the liberal; they mold 
the public schoil but also the Chris- 
tian school. Within American democ- 
racy as a living contemporary reality, 
within the “society of living, breath- 
ing human beings,” there are forces, 
too, that, if not subdued, spell the dis- 
solution of American democracy; and 
forces that, if they mold the mind w th 
which we think on Christian education, 
spell the dissolution of Christian edu- 
cation. 


In American democracy today there 
is a force that molds the minds with 
which all of us think, and than which 
there is none more potent in the con- 
text of education. It is a force that 
gives powerful impetus to schooling, but 
at the same time offers powerful re- 
sistance to education. 


A CHILD’s idea of a king is of 
a man who needs to do no work 
and can spend his time doing what he 
likes. And contemporary American de- 
mocracy thinks with a mind molded so 
as to take for granted that every man 
can be a king in the child’s sense, and 
that the main business of democracy is 
to make of every man a king in that 
sense. 


Indeed, we think we have pretty well 
succeeded already. Looking back on 
the common man of former ages, we 
pity his insecurity, his lack of the phy- 
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sical comforts we enjoy, and his es- 
sential weakness. He had to work and 
to slave; he never knew what trick na- 
ture might not play on him next; he 
lived in perpetual danger of the capri- 
cious and untamed powers of drought 
and flood and disease. We live by en- 
gineering; we regiment nature and 
make it serve us; we are physically as 
to itself is as destructive and dangerous 
and uncomfortable as it ever was, but 
weak as our ancestors, and nature left 
by making nature’s very strength our 
slave, we have become kings. We are 
all of us kings because we have learned 
the secret of security and equally of 
freedom; the secret which may various- 
ly be called engineering or mechaniza- 
tion or regimentation. What is regi- 
mented and reduced to machine is no 
longer capricious; you need now only 
to know how to run the machine and 
you are secure. And your machine will 
do your work and provide you the free- 
dom to do what you like. 


And now that we have made substan- 
tial progress turning nature into our 
machine, we are ready to clinch our 
security and kinglv freedom by mechan- 
izing and regimenting society also; — 
in production, in transportation and 
commerce, even in consumption, and in 
social life in general, efficiency is all 
important. Society, too, we are turn- 
ing into a scientifically patterned ma- 
chine with the help of the psychological 
and social sciences. As we succeed, you 
need also here to know only how to run 
the machine, and you-have royal secur- 
ity and freedom. 


In such engineering, such mechaniza- 
tion, by which every man becomes a 
king, no other country, we say, has 
made the advances made by America. 
Nowhere else is man’s mastery over na- 
ture and society so complete. Nowhere 
else is every individual in possession of 
such leisure and comfort. Nowhere 
else has mechanization been so success- 
ful. Nowhere else does each individual 
come so near to being fully a king who 
needs to know nothing but the trick of 
adjusting himself to the great machine; 
the only price he need pay for his king- 
ship is that of learning how to pull the 
particular switches and levers to which 
he is assigned. . 


EDUCATION — Continued 


1s may well be that on sober 
reflection the thoughtful man will con- 
clude that such royal power and leisure 
is in fact empty indolence; and that 
actually such engineering will make of 
every man not a king but a cipher. But 
that this is nonetheless the unconscious 
ideal of contemporary American de- 
mocracy, that this describes the mind 
with which it thinks, one may constant- 
ly observe round about. Unhappily, we 
are usually blind to the same force with- 
in ourselves; and this because it has 
unconsciously molded the mind with 
which we do our thinking and observ- 


ing. 


But is this emphasis on engineering 
and on the kingly security and freedom 
it makes possible limited to America? 
Definitely not. But we look upon it as 
the true and characteristic product of 
democracy; we boast of it as something 
that is the American way of life; others 
may try after it, but in America it is 
vital and real, we say; and we say it 
because we believe it. 


This force, this drive toward reduc- 
ing all to a machine in order that each 
of us may enjoy kingly indolence, is a 
powerful impetus to schooling. We 
need all to become engineers. We need 
all to learn to adjust ourselves to the 
machine we have made of nature and 
to the machine we are making of so- 
ciety. And so we need schooling. But 
education is a waste. 


The point is, of course, that Ameri- 
can democracy as concrete and _ vital 
reality today so molds us that we, too, 
in our thinking on Christian education 
come to think more and more of school- 
ing rather than of education. 


We think of commercial and_ vo- 
cational courses as schooling only, and 
are quite willing not to educate the 
students who pursue such courses. We 
graduate bachelors of arts who are 
schooled but not educated. We replace 
Greek with Spanish. We have no 
qualms about graduating people whom 


on their level we have not taught to 
make distinctions and to acquire habits: 
of judging that can come only with rich! 
content well taught. We are tempted t 

call solid discipline, by liberalizing sub- 
ject matter, “intellectualism.” We as 
for “integration” of subject matter with 
Christianity; but often it is not integra+ 
tion we seek; it is only an additionah 
technique to be learned by schooling: 
and requiring no education. As for the 
inevitable self-frustration and emptines 
of the contemporary self with its roya 
indolence, we are ourselves sometimes 
on the way to attempting a cure by 
more engineering techniques after we 
have ourselves helped to produce the il! 
We cut up the organism of knowledge 
into dozens of separate parts, so tha 
we may school specialists in the tech 
niques of each. 


That we may all be kings and achieve 
each of us the state of indolence whick 
the child associates with royalty, we 
need schooling. But education we da 
not need; nor is there time for it. Suck 
is the most powerful assumption witk 
reference to education which lives i« 
contemporary American life. 


Happily, there are other potentialitie 
in American democracy, and_ othe 
forces. But confidently and thankful 
ly to recognize that fact is not necessar 
ily to be blind to what is today th 
molding power in American democrac: 
so far as concerns education, the fore 
that molds the mind with which w 
think abcut education; a force not out 
side ourselves; a force living and pow 
erful because we help give it realit- 


and life. 


What is wrong is, of course, our com 
temporary “godlessness” and “wor!dlil 
ness.” From provincial strongholds 
our own complacency to hurl epithet 
at others is easy enough; to recogniz 
the same godlessness and worldlines 
in ourselves is hard. But if the read 
is inclined to think it cannot be th 
we, too, are infected since we maintaii 
our own schools, let him conside 
whether in our own thinking abor 
Christian education we, too, are not ir 
creasingly substituting schooling fo 
education, and whether it is not b 
cause basically we, too, have submitte 
to patterning by the same force th 
patterns the world round about ua 
Israel must not worship at Dan an 


Bethel! 
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A VITAL LANGUAGE 


Noi brief but fine discussion 
has been going on lately in The Young 
Calvinist and in The Banner concern- 
ing the vitality of the language in 
which, from pulpit, press, and class- 
room, we make our Christian profes- 
sion. 


The plea for a more vital language 
in our preaching and apology arises 
from time to time among us. It is a 
plea which is ignored by some as a 
matter of no consequence, feared by 
some, too, as a threat to orthodoxy, and 
welcomed by others as an important 
and legitimate concern. 


Those who ignore the call for vital- 
ity in the diction, language, or style 
of our spoken and written word are, it 
seems to me, making a mistake. What 
they have at the back of their minds is 
probably something like th’s: the im- 
portant thing is the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth. That, 
they feel, is the main thing, and they 
go on to imply that the form in which 
that truth is uttered is neither here nor 
there really. The content, the idea, the 
substance is what matters. To talk 
about the language of such content, the 
style of such substance, seems to them 
like talking about the paper on which 
a king’s message is written. 


All the same, such separation of truth 
from statement, of content from form, 
of idea from style, is a false and fatal 
separation. The form is essential to 
the meaning, to the understanding of 
it, and to the communication of it. The 
thing we have to say is inert, dead, and 
incommunicable until it becomes sig- 
nificant, gets its sign, assumes form. 
The truth, thought of as mere matter, 
is, if it be without form, like the chaos 
of Genesis. It is void. 


Some have called language the dress 
in which thought is garbed. The figure 
is mechanical, and it does not go far 
enough. Language is not so much the 
dress as the incarnation of the thought. 
The word is truth become flesh. Lan- 
guage is the body of the idea, and it is 
‘only in its body that we can become 
‘aware of it. When this body of the 
language fits the soul of the thought, it 
is characteristically expressive of that 
soul. This is what Buffon overstated 
“when he said, “The style is the man.” 
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We sometimes say that the apparel 
oft proclaims the man. This is so, but 
we should go further, still following 
Shakespeare. “Your face, my thane,” 
said Lady Macbeth, “is as a book 
Where men may read strange matters.” 
Or again: “False face must hide what 
the false heart doth know.” The body, 
the face, tells more than the dress. Ap- 
pearances are not superficial. And lan- 
guage, as Wordsworth hinted, is the 
countenance of science. 


It is this integrity, this wholeness of 
message and medium, that puts those 
in the wrong who ignore the plea for 
vital language in our Reformed speak- 
ing and writing. In a good preacher or 
apologist, a person, that is, with a firm 
faith, with convictions really felt, with 
thought that is disciplined in its dis- 
criminations, the style is a telling index 
to the man. He must be a defined man, 
at one with himself and in command of 
his thought and life, an individuality, 
in short, and unique, therefore. He 
must be a significant man. Such a 
man’s language, such a man’s style, re- 
veals the soul of him, the spirit of him, 


his self. 


John Milton, for example, was such 
a man. He had conviction. He had 
philosophy: he had disciplined his 
thinking. He was learnéd. After the 
University, he went home to his father’s 
house to master the classics he had 
missed at Cambridge. He had _ lan- 
guages: ancient and modern. He had 
a passion for excellence, born in part 
from his Puritan sense of working al- 
ways under “the great task-master’s 
eye.” He had, too, a consciousness of 
calling, an ideal for the work he was 
to do, and a will for the demanding 
effort of preparing himself for it. Those 
are good qualifications for vital lan- 
guage. Well, someone remarked of 
John Milton, that almost any line of his 
verse would be as good an identification 
as his signature at a bank. 


So organic is the relationship of 
language and thought, of language and 
character, even. This is what Milton 
had to say of it himself: 


_.. 1 was confirmed in this opinion, 
that he who would not be frustrate 
of his hope to write well hereafter 
in laudable things ought himself to 
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be a true poem, a composition and 
pattern of the best and honourablest 


things; not presuming to sing high 
praises . . . unless he have in himself 


the experience and practise of all 
that which is praiseworthy. 


[t is the common testimony of all those 
who best understand the wholeness of 
logos, the integrity of thought and 
word. Hear Goethe: “Altogether the 
style of a writer is a faithful representa- 
tive of his mind; therefore if a man 
wish to write a clear style, let him first 
be clear in his thoughts; and if he 
would write a noble style, let him first 
possess a noble soul.” Or hear John 
Newman, author of Lead, Kindly Light, 
and of moving sermons and books one 
after another. A man, he says 


writes passionately because he feels 
keenly, forcibly because he conceives 
vividly; he sees too clearly to be 
vague; ... he can analyze his sub- 
ject, and therefore he is rich; he em- 
braces it as a whole and in its parts, 
and therefore he is consistent; he has 
a firm hold of it, and therefore he 
is luminous. . . . He always has the 
right word for the right idea, and 
never a word too much.... 


So it is. The moment we write a 
sentence or voice a statement we identi- 
fy ourselves. Our spcech betrays us. 
This is all very humbling for us men 
of ordinary talent, but genius must be 
our mentor in this. Since we are hu- 
man, there is something of the artist in 
us all. Any sermon, speech, or piece of 
writing which goes to affirming the 
faith is in some sort a work of art, and 
I here pull in Somerset Maugham’s 
idea: “Every production of an artist 
should be an expression of an adven- 
ture of his soul. This is a counsel of 
perfection, and in an imperfect world 
a certain indulgence should be allowed 
... but this surely is the aim he should 
keep before him.” 


If we cannot have genius, if we do 
not have it, we can at least try for one 
of its earmarks: Genuineness. Thomas 
Carlyle, who was a great man for vital- 
ity, and was often preaching it, always 
traced the dynamism of it back to what 
he called the Real, the Genuine. Now 
it may do no good to go around telling 
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A VITAL LANGUAGE — Continued said Sir Walter Raleigh, “until we: 


people to be real, to be genuine, but 
those of us who have a Christian pro- 
fession to make, in speech, sermon, 
article, or whatever, ought perhaps to 
begin there. It is as helpful a state- 
ment as any that can be made in this 
matter that if we are real our language 
will be vital, and that if we are not rea! 
our language will betray the lack. 


Always this genuineness — shall I 
call it honesty? — lies at the basis cf 
vital apology and witness. We all know 
when our language is least adequate. 
It is when we manufacture a sentiment 
instead of saying a truth. Think of the 
tritenesses and banalities, the thread- 
bare phrases and stock diction, of our 
public courtesies. Da spurt man die 
Grundzuge des Geistes nicht aus. It is 
all so hollow. Language is at its worst 
in forced effort, in servile work, in fab- 
ricated products. The yawning editor 
who must get out his thousand words 
by noon, whether the news be suscept- 
ible to comment or not, whether he be 
ready for interpreting it or not — it is 
he who will abuse the language. His 
piece may be fairly convincing, and the 
unwary may be taken in. If they were 
not, none of the staff-written, formula- 
ridden copy, advertising and editorial 
both, of the big-time slick magazines 
would be read. But his piece is false. 


There is in the jaded editorial, the 
puffed advertisement, the canned jacket- 
blurb, the mercenary  ghost-writer’s 
piece, and the cranked-out sermon of 
an old hand at extempore preaching — 
there is in all these what Carlyle would 
have called Sham, Puffery, Quackery, 
and Falsehood. The product may have 
a certain polish, a practised skill, a 
rhythmical cadence, and a reasonably 
good facsimile of style. But the thing 
remains, for want of genuineness, a No- 
Thing, a piece of Ersatz. The soul is 
out of it. This is what John Burroughs, 
the American naturalist, had in mind 
when he lumped the Sunday sermcn 
with the newspaper editorial as “gener- 
ally pieces of machine work, as if you 
turned the crank and the discourse 
came out.” 


If this be following the right line, 
that genuineness is the key to vitality 
in our Christian profession, then we 
shall have to take pains to be real, to 
achieve, so far as may be, a kind of 
self-integrity. We can lodge our mes- 
sage only if we believe. We cannot 
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have material to continue our web.” 

lodge it, flesh our sword in it, make it 

telling, if we say only what we ought Being real, being genuine, with a: 
fe eae ue ‘ Be humbling and view: to being vital in our Christian 
a ones eee ats ples oe 2 profession, requires caliber, too, and it 
more vital Jenguaee. pst mrad nce requires education. If genius has the: 
pee prey ae ee least difficulty being dynamic in its af- 
nes En cat ae Os firmation, this is partly because genius: 
doeyeioh Any eae pobiea cone fe original force and creative reach. 
ic, D.A.R., Stalinist, Catholic, or Re- One cannot look for a living language! 
ace nae othe STL ae from an imitative mind; such a mind: 
eds tor ie real conviction, that propa- tries but remains always at the mercy,. 
gate Se ih ee ak The in some part, of convention, custom, 
style of propaganda, the diction of and habit. There is no earned aware-: 


ae . Ceis 98) 3 
panty Taanilcat oes gene : ine ef tne ness there to penetrate tradition and! 
dictator, however embellished and orna- ect aaraee 


mented, remains lifeless and artificial. 


The soul of the free self is out of them. : ; f : 
The faith believed, the conviction felt, And education. Education, including: 


and the truth acknowledged — these even pedestrian learning, is indispens-: 
sustain orthodoxy, and from such self- able to a genuineness that can last. Wer 
integrity and honesty a vital profession all know it, and we all say in one way; 
is born. or another that “words are grown so) 
false, we are loathe to prove reason with 
4 , ; them.” But to learn what words once 
Such genuineness most emphatically meant involves prodigious labor im 
requires humility and requires prayer. many kinds, and to know what words: 
Something akin to inspiration is needed, ow mean involves almost as much. Wee 
and inspiration, which is the breath of dare not blink at this fact or we shall 
the Spirit, is — let us admit it — not be leaning upon words after awhile be-: 
a thing achieved, but a gift given. We hind which there is no truth. 
Protestants do not make enough of re- 
ligious exercises. We cannot come in We have our treasure, we know, ina 
from a week of calls, committees, earthen vessels. But that does not giver 
affairs, and business, look at the church us leave to do poor work. The plca for 
calendar, find the question and answer 4 More vital language in our spoken andb 
of the Catechism that is due for Sunday, written word is in order. We shall haves 
to try for the genuine article. Ruskinr 
is right: ‘‘So long as words are uttered 
but in faithfulness, so long the art off 
language goes on exalting itself; but! 
the moment it is shaped and chiselledt 
on external principles, it . . . perishes. 
riotously confusing duty, must sit and .. . No noble or right style was ever 
think. “We must lie like the spider,” yet founded but out of a sincere heart.” 


proceed to the pulpit, and make some- 
thing of it. We need the spiritual nur- 
ture of prayer, reading, reflection, and 
leisure. We teachers, speakers, and 


writers, too, wasting our substance in 


“Freedom in and through Christ, wherever it exists, is vastly 
different from any individualistic kind of freedom. Being free in 
Christ is synonymous with being his possession. He is the Lord 
who has redeemed us, body and soul, from the power of the devil 
and, by this means, made us his own possessions. Thus believers 
are shaken out of the individualistic isolation in which they im- 


agined themselves free from their neighbor and in which only 
their own lives seemed of supreme importance. The transition 
from being a slave of sin to being a servant of Christ is one which 
thrusts the believer into fellowship with his neighbor.” 


— Pror. G. C. BerKouwer: 
Faith and Sanctification, Eerdmans, 1952 


THE REFORMED LTA 


WHEN Are ah least Things ? 
| 


{Boxtrevntes is the doctrine of 
‘the “last things.” This being so, one 
question arises at the very beginning 
of the study of Eschatology with the de- 
mand that it be answered before the 
eschatological enterprise proceed. The 
question is this: When are the last 
things? 

It would seem to be perfectly obvious 
that this question is fundamental in a 
doctrine of the last things. Yet it has 
seldom been seriously considered. The 
reason for this neglect is that the an- 
swer has been regarded as perfectly ob- 
vious. Why trouble to find an answer 
to a question that answers itself? The 
last things are simply the things that 
happen last. They are the things that 
happen just before the end of the 
world. And because they happen last 
on the calendar, they are called the 
last things. The answer is regarded 
as being as simple as that. 

Many theologians have regarded the 
answer as being just that simple, and 
on the basis of this simple answer to 
this fundamental question have con- 
structed their Eschatology. Very few 
of them have given any serious consid- 
eration to the question, Just what are 
the last things and when do they hap- 
pen? A survey of the treatment given 
Eschatology in the various systematic 
theologies of the various theologians 
reveals that they subscribe to the idea 
that the last things are simply the things 
that happen last. In consequence of 
this they have restricted the contents of 
Eschatology to the second coming of 
Christ and its attendant events. The 
boundaries of Eschatology are allowed 
to include only that narrow last segment 
of time in which these events take place. 

This restriction of the content and 
time-boundaries of Eschatology is char- 
acteristic of the Reformed eschatologi- 
cal tradition. Although the items in- 
cluded under Eschatology differ from 
theologian to theologian, such men as 
A. Kuyper, H. Bavinck, L. Berkhof, 
Charles Hodge, A. A. Hodge, A. H. 
Strong, and R. L. Dabney all restrict 
Eschatology to the second coming and 
its attendant events. The “last things” 
are simply the events that fall last on 
the calendar. 

_ This is not intended to convey the 
impression that these theologians see 
no eschatological significance in the 
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first coming of Christ. None of them 
would deny that the first coming pos- 
sesses decisive significance for time and 
history and has precipitated such escha- 
tological realities as “eternal life,’ and 
the “Kingdom” into the present world. 
Yet none of them regards the eschato- 
logical significance of the first coming 
and its consequences as_ significant 
enough to be considered in the making 
of a definition of Eschatology. Each 
of them works with a definition of 
Eschatology that excludes the escha- 
tological significance of the first coming. 
Each of them restricts the content and 
time-boundaries of Eschatology to that 
period of time that immediately pre- 
cedes the end of the world. 

Some of the above-mentioned theo- 
logians do indeed reveal elements in 
their thinking which, had they been 
followed out, would have led the way 
out of this traditional restriction of 
Eschatology. Abraham Kuyper and 
Professor Berkhof are such examples. 
Yet none of them has followed the lead 
of these elements in his theological 
thinking. Had any done so, he would 
have been led to orientate his eschato- 
logical thinking around the first coming 
of Christ, and to broaden his definition 
of Eschatology to include both the first 
and the second coming of Christ and 
all that lies between. 

It is the contention of this series of 
articles that the exclusion of the first 
coming of Christ from Eschatology is, 
on the one hand, out of harmony with 
New Testament thought, and on the 
other hand, constitutes the reason that 
more than any other accounts for the 
undeveloped state of Reformed Escha- 
tology. 

To urge this judgment may perhaps 
seem presumptuous. It will not appear 
so, however, if the reader will keep in 
mind that Eschatology has never occu- 
pied the center of the Church’s atten- 
tion and is, as all theologians know, the 
least developed of any Reformed doc- 
trine. 

There was a time of course when this 
was true of every department of the- 
ology. The doctrine of each department 
was characterized by faulty definitions 
and degrees of error and misunderstand- 
ing until the Church gave it her full at- 
The doctrine of the Trinity is 
Prior to Nicea there was 


tention. 
an example. 


by JAMES DAANE 


much trinitarian thinking in the Church 
which since Nicea is regarded as er- 
roneous. The doctrines of sin and 
grace are also examples. No doctrine 
was ever sharply defined until it stood 
in the focus of the Church’s mind. Since 
Eschatology has never enjoyed this fa- 
vored attention, it would not be at all 
remarkable if our definition of Escha- 
tology were found to be not wholly in 
accord with New Testament thought. 
In view of the long neglect of Escha- 
tology, it would on the contrary be most 
extraordinary if our definition of 
Eschatology did not need some read- 
justment to bring it wholly in harmony 
with New Testament thought. 


ee nearest thing Reformed 
thought possesses in the way of a Chris- 
tian philosophy of history is its a-millen- 
nial understanding of the Lordship of 
Christ. Yet, as of now, a-millennialism 
is more of a negation than an affirma- 
tion. Any reader can discover this for 
himself if he will read the little that 
any Reformed Dogmatics has to say on 
this subject. The claim that Reformed 
thought has anything that could be 
called a worked-out philosophy of his- 
tory is an idle boast. 


How idle the boast is becomes no- 
where more apparent than in our Re- 
formed Eschatology. It is evident in 
our Eschatology that we have failed to 
grasp the large significance of Chris- 
tianity for time and history. How de- 
cisively Christianity qualifies all time 
and history has not been adequately 
understood. This inadequacy is no- 
where more evident than in that Re- 
formed eschatological thinking which 
excludes from its Eschatology those 
central Christian events of the Cross 
and Resurrection by which all time and 
history is qualified, and allows its 
Eschatology, under the dominance of a 
“ast” determined by merely calendar 
considerations, to include only the sec- 
ond coming and its attendant events. 


*% % 
| Fe sae is the doctrine of 
the “last things.” The last things are 


called “last” because they happen in the 
last times. Eschatology is, therefore, 
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WHEN ARE THE LAST THINGS? — Continued 


concerned with time. It faces the cru- 
cial question: When are the last times? 
This is the first question that Eschatol- 
ogy must answer. Are the last times 
those which fall last on the calendar? 
Or does the Bible give another defini- 
tion of “last”? Unless this question is 
faced and rightly answered, all our 
eschatological thinking will suffer con- 
fusion. 

If Christianity’s claim of qualifying 
all time and history be ignored, then 
the answer, as suggested above, will 
be regarded as very simple. The “last 
times” will be regarded as simply the 
last calendar-times that immediately 
precede the end of the world. The tra- 
ditional Reformed conception of Escha- 
tology is based on this answer, and in 
consequence the content and limits of 
Eschatology are restricted to that final, 
last segment of time in which the sec- 
ond coming and its attendant events 
take place. 

If, however, Christianity’s claim of 
possessing the power that qualifies all 
time and history is taken seriously, 
“last” must be defined, not in terms of 
the calendar, but in terms of this claim. 
Only then will a biblical definition of 


“last” be obtained. 


Prophecy and Eschatology are close- 
ly related. Prophecy tells what will 
happen; Eschatology tells what time it 
is when it happens. Eschatology, as a 
doctrine that is concerned with “last,” 
tells time. It does not, however, tell 
us what time it is on the mantel clock 
or on the wall-calendar. When the dis- 
ciples relate Eschatology to this kind 
of time, Jesus tells them it is not for 
them to know the times and the sea- 
sons. Eschatology is concerned with 
historical time. It tells what time it is 
on the clock of history. When the un- 
believing Jews could not tell this kind 
of time and did not, therefore, know 
the time of their salvation, they were 
rebuked for not being able to read the 
signs of the times. Prophecy tells, usu- 
ally without exact chronological dating, 
what will happen; Eschatology through 
the event, what time it is on history’s 
clock when it happens. Eschatology is 
prophecy in the form that indicates his- 
torical time. 


This, however, is only part of the 
truth of Eschatology concerning time. 
It is not even the most important part. 
For Eschatology is not first of all in- 
terested in the question of time as indi- 
cated by events. It is concerned first 
of all with those events that determine 


“the mid-point. 


the time. For in biblical eschatological 
thinking, it is the nature of the event 
that determines the nature of the time. 


At this point the difference between 
the traditional Reformed conception 
and the biblical conception is clearly 
revealed. In traditional Reformed 
eschatological thought, tt ts the nature 
of the times that determines the nature 
of the event. The last things are last 
because they fall last in time. It is on 
the basis of this conception that Re 
formed thought has restricted both the 
content and the time-limits of Escha- 
tology to the second coming and its at- 
tendant events. 


In biblical thought, the relationship 
between Event and Time is exactly the 
reverse. In biblical thought it is the 
nature of the event that determines the 
nature of the time. According to the 
Bible, two central events qualify all 
time and history. It is the Cross and 
the Resurrection of the first coming of 
Christ which determines the nature of 
the times. 


It is precisely because these two cen- 
tral mid-point events determine the na- 
ture of the times, that the “last things” 
cannot be confined to a final, short seg- 
ment of history. In the traditional 
view the last things possess the quality 
of “last” because they fall last on the 
calendar. In the biblical view, the last 
things possess the quality of “last” be- 
cause of the inherent nature of the 
event. Because of this the last things 
may not fall within the last few days of 
the calendar at all. They may fall at 
And it is precisely the 
claim of Christianity that they do fall 
at the mid-point. It is the nature of 
the Cross and Resurrection that deter- 
mines that all time forward from the 
Cross and Resurrection is the last time. 


Only on the basis of this understand- 
ing of the relationship of Event and 
Time can biblical eschatological thought 
be understood. In I Peter 1:20 Peter 
says that Christ “was manifested at the 
end of the times.” Peter here refers 
to the time of the first coming and calls 
it “the end of the times.” Peter did 
not read this from the clock. He was 
reading historical time from the nature 
of the first coming manifestation of 


Christ. 


From this and many other passages 
of Scripture it is plain that the New 
Testament regarded its own days as the 
last times. From the viewpoint of the 
calendar it is impossible to call the days 


‘truth, including that of time and his+ 


of nearly 2000 years ago the “last 
times.” If the calendar could speak itt 
would confront the biblical reckoning: 
and declare, Absurd! Such a reading: 
of time makes the first, last, and thes 
last, first — which the reader will rec- 
ognize as something that sounds very; 
much like a quotation from the Bible?! 


The New Testament could only re- 
gard its own days as the last days on 
the one basis on which all New Testa- 
ment thought is grounded, namely, on 
the basis of the Cross and Resurrection 
of Jesus Christ. These events cons!i- 
tute the heart of the New Testament 
faith, the burden of its message, and: 
the only point from which Christians 


tory, can be understood. Because they 
understood that absolute finality andi 
utter decisiveness belonged to the na+ 
ture of these events of the mid-point! 
the New Testament people understoos 
the nature of their times as the last 
times. 


Through the Cross and Resurrection. 
they understood that God had made 
Jesus to be both Lord and Christ. The 
Apostles understood not merely that 
Christ was manifested at the end of the 
times, but that this manifestation itself 
determined that these times should be 
the end-times. Peter did not believe 
that the time of Christ’s manifestatior 
was the end-time because it happenec 
last on the calendar, but Peter under- 
stood that his own time was the end 
time because of the nature of Christ’? 
manifestation. 


The Apostles, knowing that the 
events of the Mid-point made their owr 
times the time of the end, also under 
stood in a deep and profound way tha 
the End of the world, and the seconc 
coming of Christ, were near! 


If then it be so, that in New Testa 
ment thought these Events of the Mid: 
point qualified their times as the las: 
times, and that these Events themselv 
therefore are also the last things, ii 
would appear to be no less than a mi 
take for Reformed Eschatology to co 
tinue to exclude, by definition ana 
method, these Events from its Eschati 
ology. If it be correct that these Event 
of the Mid-point are in the deep 
sense the last things because they de: 
termine the last times, then these moss 
decisive of all last things ought not to 
be excluded but included in Eschato} 
ogy, and the definition of Eschatology 
ought to be enlarged to include all the 
things which fall within the last time 
as defined by the New Testament. ) 


. | 
THE REFORMED JOURNA’ 
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Pe particular question now be- 
fore the Church on the matter of di- 
vorce and remarriage is this: What 
must the Church do with those who 
have repented of the sins of unbiblical 
divorce and remarriage and who seek 
admission or readmission into ihe mem- 
bership of the Church? 

The Synod of 1951 has asked the 
churches to study the question with ref- 
erence to the protest of Mr. Van Dyken 
against the decisions of 1947 and the 
Study Committee reports presented to 
the Synod of 1951. 

I have already proposed an answer 
to this question. It is in substance the 
same answer as that recommended by 
the Majority of the Study Committee. 
and not far removed from the answer 
of the Minority of that same Commit- 
tee. Briefly summarized, the answer 
is as follows: 

1. When people who have sinned 
in the matter of divorce and remarriage 
repent of those sins and desire to be 
admitted or readmitted into the fellow- 
ship of the Church, the Church may 
not set up as a requirement that they 
break the second marriage and return 
to the original marriage partner. The 
Synod of 1947 did set up this require- 
ment. And the decisions of 1947 
should be rescinded, because: 

a. They cannot be maintained on the 
basis of Scripture. 

b. They are in fact in opposition to 
the teaching of Scripture. 

ce. They do violence, in parts, to the 
Scripture teaching concerning the gos- 
pel and the nature and function of the 
Church. 

d. The “exception” to the 1947 re- 
quirement is based on a faulty and mis- 
leading exegesis of Scripture. 

2. The Church must require of 
those who have sinned in divorce and 
remarriage that they repent of those 
sins and turn from them (that is. do 
not again commit those and like mari- 
tal sins). The sincerity of such re- 
pentance and turning must be evi- 
denced by a godly life in all the rela- 
tions in which those persons are Provi- 
dentially placed. When those conditions 
are met, the Church must receive such 
persons into her communion even as 
they are received into the fellowship 
of the Saving Christ. n 

It is to be hoped that the substance 
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Calling at the 


of the answer given in “2,” just above, 
will become the basis of a new posi- 
tion with reference to the membership 
status of those unbiblically divorced and 
remarried. 


Historic Position and Historic 
Dissent 


ib should be noted that this 
would mean the abandonment of our 
“historic position” as established by 
the Synods of 1890 and 1908, and 
maintained to the present day. That, 
however, is no valid objection to it. It 
is only an evidence of a Church’s lon- 
esty and obedience and faith when she 
abandons what is seen to be an un- 
Seriptural position. No Church of 
Christ true to the name will hesitate 
to abandon her “historic” error. To 
the contrary, she will hasten to it, lest 
she fall into the peril of putting her 
own tradition above the Word of the 
Lord. 

Nor can the position now proposed 
be thought to be radical and danger- 
ously new. It has been the position 
of our sister-Church, the Gereformeerde 
Kerken of the Netherlands, at least 
since 1923. It is the position recom- 
mended by a Committee of the Re- 
formed Churches of South Africa in 
1922, and according to reports adopted 
by the South African Synod about 
that time. It is the position that was 
proposed for our Church already in 
1916 by three members of a Synodical 
Study Committee. 

This position has been recommend- 
ed as the only Scriptural position by 
such conservative and eminently trust- 
worthy Reformed scholars as: J. H. 
Landwehr, A. Anema, Herman Bav- 
inck, H. Bouwman, F. W. Grosheide, 
J. Ridderbos. B. Van Schelven, and H. 
H. Kuyper. These men were the auth- 
ors of a report and recommendation on 
this very matter adopted by the Synod 
of Utrecht of the Gereformeerde Ker- 
ken in 1923. This report and its con- 
clusions were sent as the official advice 
of the Gereformeerde Kerken to our 
Church on the question of the member- 
ship status of those divorced and _ re- 
married. 

This position has, throughout our 
history, been recommended for adop- 
tion as the official position of our 
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Church by such highly respected and 
trusted men in our own Church as: 
Prof. L. Berkhof, Prof. D. H. Krom- 
minga, Prof. H. Schultze, the Rever- 
ends W. P. Van Wyk, H. Danhof, J. 
Van Lonkhuyzen, H. Keegstra, G. 
Hoeksema, Z. Sherda. And it is in 
substance the position of Prof. John 
Murray, of Westminster Seminary, 
who has published a thorough study 
and analysis of the Scriptural teaching 
on divorce and remarriage in the pages 
of the Westminster Journal (1946ff.). 

There is nothing new, muvh_ less 
cadical, in a position which over a long 
period of time has been proposed by 
some of the most solid and conserva- 
tive minds among the leaders of our 
own Church and of our sister-churches. 
In fact, it may very well be said that 
our Church has been developing to- 
ward this very position throughout her 
history. That development was only 
momentarily thrown off course by the 
surprising and quite anomalous hap- 
penings at the Synod of 1947, where 
the 1947 position was drafted, pro- 
posed, considered, and adopted in only 
a few days’ time. But that 1947 posi- 
tion was immediately brought under 
the most searching criticism. 


It may well be said that we have 
now reached the Providential moment 
in which we are called upon to adopt 
the position toward which our Church 
has been moving through a long pe- 
riod of her history. If the 1890-1908 
decisions be called the “historic posi- 
tion” of our Church on divorce and re- 
marriage, it may with equal force be 
said that the position now proposed 
has been the “historic dissent” of our 
Church frem that “historic position.” 
Perhaps it is now the time that th’s 
“historic dissent,” expressed repeatedly 
through the years, should replece the 
“historic position” which has been un- 
der constant criticism. 


There is nothing new and _ radical 
about this position. It has the support 
of our best traditions. And it is sound 
and solid and true because it is thor- 
oughly Scriptural. And because it is 
Scriptural it cannot be anything but 
fruitful of blessing in the Church 
which truly lives and carries out her 
ministry in faithfulness to the Scrip- 
tures. 


THE CHURCH’S CALLING — Continued 


Does This 
“Tet the Bars DownP” 


ipa are some who fear that if 
we abandon our “historic position” on 
divorce and remarriage, we will “let the 
bars down” and “open our Church to 
a flood of divorce evils.” 

I wonder if it is in any sense true 
that our ecclesiastical rules on divorce 
and remarriage have becn the “bars” 
which prevented the occurrence of these 
evils. If any of our people have been 
kept from the sins of divorce and re- 
marriage, I should hope and I do trust 
that it was mainly because of the influ- 
ence of a faithful preaching and pas- 
toral ministery and because of the per- 
suasions of the Spirit in their hearts. 

In any event, it can never be said 
that we are letting “the bars down,” as 
long as we still believe in the Word 
and the Spirit, as long as we have the 
Church and her ministry, as long as we 
have the offices of supervision and disci- 
pline, and as long as we are faithful in 
the exercise of all of these 

Nevertheless, the fear that is often 
expressed is well-meant and should be 
well-taken. The sins of divorce and re- 
marriage are among the greatest evils 
in our modern society. In our sex-pro- 
fane age there are few things that have 
suffered from moral corruption as much 
as the relation between the sexes, mar- 
riage, and the home. The greater pity 
is that the civil magistrates, the minis- 
ters of God in secular government, have 
too much, and with too little a sense of 
their responsibility, consented to the 
morals of the day, and allow divorce 
for every little cause. 

On this score, too, we in our Church 
are suffering from the intruding influ- 
ences of “this present evil world.” Our 
own people are suffering from the in- 
fluences of the morally anarchistic 
modern novel, modern movie, and mod- 
ern television; and they are constantly 
under the powerful temptation to take 
the moral norms of modern society and 
of the civil courts as the norms for their 
own living. 

And there is no place where the mor- 
al indifference and anarchism of our 
day is so devastatingly and widely ruin- 
ous as in the highly important institu- 


tions of marriage and the home. 
% % *% 


Orv: may well pity, even more 
than he condemns, the divorced man. 
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His whole life is out of joint. His life 
is a life of broken relationships at a 
most crucial point — at the point of 
marriage, the intimate union of flesh 
and spirit between a husband and wife. 

It is bad when a man can’t get along 
with his wife. It means that he can’t 
get along with his God. The Apostle 
John says: “He that loveth not his 
brother whom he hath seen, cannot love 
God whom he hath not seen.” So 
much the more it may be said: He that 
loveth not his wife, with whom he is 
become one flesh, cannot love God who 
is transcendent Spirit. 

The divorced man is in a pitiable 
state spiritually. As one who has wil- 
fully and selfishly violated the most 
sacred relationships of life, he is mor- 
ally and spiritually sick unto death. And 
that wilful defiance of God’s law be- 
speaks a spirit of deliberate wickedness 
which gives little hope of repentance 
and turning. 

I know it is not always so. There 
are some people upon whom a mistaken 
marriage places an unspeakable burden. 
There is no human misery so great as 
that of an unhappy marriage. One can 
understand how that daily misery will 
bring some people to the point where 
— in spite of their best endeavors — 
they are overcome by the temptation to 
get a divorce. May God have special 
mercy on those so sorely tempted and 
tried, and may they find somewhere 
amongst God’s people a city of refuge 
and healing for sins committed under 
duress. 


But by and large those who sin in di- 
vorce and remarriage are the selfish 
sponsors of moral and spiritual disor- 
der. And the plague which is in their 
own lives brings along terrible social 
consequences, for in the nature of the 
case they spread the plague of moral 
disorder into the lives of others — their 
partners, their children — into the 
home, and into society and Church 
which rest upon the home. 


But even these sins do not put men 
in a hopeless state before God. In this 
dispensation of grace there is no hope- 
lessness for any sinner except one who 
has committed the sin against the Holy 
Spirit. God may lead even those who 
have sinned in divorce and remarriage 
to a sincere repentance and turning, 
and to the moral and spiritual renewal 
of their lives in their present relation- 
ships. And when that is the case, the 
Church may not refuse these objects of 


His divine compassion. When by the: 
grace of God Mr. Smith has turned | 
again in the repentance over which the: 
angels rejoice, the Church must not in-. 
terpose a law of her own making and | 
say: “Repentance is not enough; you! 
must add penance — a sacrifice, a sat-. 
isfaction — to your repentance.” 
Rather, the Church must receive those: 
whom God has turned and received un-- 
to Himself. 

But that is only a part — a small and| 
a late part — of the Church’s calling.. 
And especially because the sins of di-- 
vorce and remarriage bring so much 
evil into the lives of individuals con-- 
cerned, and into the life of the Church: 
and society, the Church must faithful-- 
ly exercise her God-given ministerial] 
powers to safeguard her members and! 
her society against them. For that rea-- 
son we must not by any means “let the: 
bars down.” The Church must take a 
stronger position and exercise herselff 
more vigorously against the sins of di-- 
vorce and remarriage than she has evert 
done before in either 1890, 1908, orr 
1947. 

It will be the endeavor of the remain-- 
der of this article to suggest in a sketchy; 
way how the Church may strengthen 
her position, and more effectively ae 
eract the sins of divorce and remar-- 
riage. There may be occasion for aa 
fuller discussion of some of these mzt-- 
ters in later issues of the Journal. 


A Ministry On Sex and Marriage; 


On: thing Synod ought to doe 
is to promote and urge a ministry toc 
our people on the relations of sex andi 
marriage. I use the term “ministry” 
advisedly, and by it I mean an honest 
and frank teaching on sex and marriages 
from out of the heart of the Scriptures: 
and in terms of the moral and spirituall 
and covenantal considerations set forthe 
in the Word of God. This is to be pre 
ferred to the simple moralism of thei 
pietistic approach, which is evasive andi 
neither true to life nor true to Scrip- 
ture. And it is to be preferred to the 
mere scientism of much modern sexi 
education, which is not alert to the sin- 
ful realities of life and stands altogeth- 
er apart from Scripture. | 


I fear it may be said that we have 
not done justice to the larger social 
and moral and spiritual problems con- 
nected with divorce and remarriage. 
There are reams of material on the di- 
vorce problems in our Synodical Acts. 
but it deals almost exclusively with the 
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legal, church-jurisdictional aspect. In 
places we have a little resolution lke 
that which appears in the 1947 Acts: 
“Consistories and ministers are urged 
to do all in their power to instruct 
those entrusted to their spiritual care 
in the Scriptural principles pertaining 
to marriage . . . and to warn unceasing- 
ly against every violation of the mar- 
riage-bond through unBiblical divorce 
or through adultery” (p. 66). 

Apart from the inadequacies of this 
resolution, one may ask how well our 
“consistories and ministers” have re- 
sponded to it. Is the occasional exhor- 
tation to “marry in the Lord,” the oc- 
easional warning from pulpit and press 
against “mixed marriages,” and the bi- 
ennial sermon on the Seventh Com- 
‘mandment enough? There have been 
several publications on “Het Huwelijks- 
leven” (Married Life) and related sub- 
jects in the Netherlands, notably in re- 
cent years by Dr. Waterink, but none 
of them have been translated and per- 
haps few are read. Meanwhile, we are 
not publishing anything of our own on 
the subject, either in church press or 
pamphlet or book; and our own people 
have little to go by other than such in- 
adequate or second-rate books from 
other quarters as: The Home Beauti- 
ful and The Way of a Man With a 
Maid. 

There is more to our problem of 
marriage and divorce than trying to 
discourage the “mixing” of Christian 
Reformed with non-Christian Reformed, 
— many of our fatal marriages being 
between Christian Reformed people. 
There is more to our problem than 
yielding to the necessity of “solemniz- 
ing” a “forced” marriage, some of 
which cannot be solemnized and ought 
not to be forced. 

What is the Christian teaching on 
sex? What are the implications, and 
what are the blessings and the perils 
of the sex relation? What is the mean- 
ing of love, and in what relation to 
married love stands the commandment: 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self.” What is the meaning of court- 
ship? What is there in the boy-girl 
relationship that best prepares for the 
man-wife relationship in the Christian 
home? What in the first is fatal to the 
second? What is a “mixed marriage?” 

Vhat does it mean to “marry in the 
Lord?” What are the peculiar prob- 
lems in the marriage relationship, and 
what is’ the Christian way of meeting 
and dealing with them? de, 
_ These are but a few of the questions 
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that ought to be fully and frankly dis- 
cussed, —— in the pastor’s study, in the 
young people’s meeting, and why not 
in the pulpit. Why not an annual mar- 
riage clinic on a Reformed Christian 
basis, conducted in each church either 
by the minister or by a competent 
Christian sociologist? And why not 
the publication of a pamphlet series on 
sex and marriage and the horrors of 
divorce by our own Christian sociolo- 
gists, or jointly by our sociologists and 
ministers? We ministers need that 
too, for our own instruction, so that 
we may better instruct our people. 

Synod would be wise to pass a reso- 
lution urging to sound, more frequent, 
and more pertinent preaching on sex, 
courtship, and the marriage relations 
from the pulpit; a fuller and wiser con- 
cern for these in our pastoral ministry; 
and more frank, informative, and 
Scripturally grounded writing on these 
matters in our several journals and in 
pamphlets and books by our ministers 
and sociologists. 

The problem of divorce and remar- 
riage begins long before any marriage! 


Faithful Pastoral Discipline 


A SECOND very great need for 
meeting the problem of divorce and re- 
marriage is a faithful exercise of pas- 
toral discipline. 

I think here of “discipline” in the 
broader sense, as including care and 
counsel and admonition according to 
the need, and as early as the need is 
known. In this sense there has been far 
too little rather than too much of the 
exercise of discipline. The lost sheep 
is wayward before it gets lost, and the 
good shepherd will look carefully to 
its wayward tendencies to prevent it 
from becoming lost. So, too, there are 
difficulties in marital relations before 
a divorce is contemplated or obtained, 
and the faithful pastor will concern 
himself with those in hopes of prevent- 
ing divorce. 

It is unfortunate that so many people 
become the objects of pastoral or con- 
sistorial attention only after the notice 
that they have filed for divorce appears 
in the newspapers, or after the rumor 
gets around that they are about to be 
divorced. This is almost invariably too 
late. The minister or consistory is 
not always to blame, it is true. Family 
troubles are such that they are not 
readily made public, and even if they 
are made known their seriousness is 
not always apparent. 


On this score, there are two things 
that may help toward a more faithful 
exercise of pastoral discipline. For one 
thing, the friends and relatives of those 
who have marriage troubles should not 
hesitate to call these to the attention 
of the minister. This is not gossiping. 
This is a valid and highly necessary 
exercise of the communion of saints. 
We are members one of another, and 
together one body. And when one 
member suffers or is sick, the other 
members should be quickly concerned 
to call for the help of the minister to 
whom is given the care of the whole 
body. No feeling of pride or shame 
ought to keep parents and brothers and 
sisters from bringing the needs of their 
own kin to the attention of the minister. 


Secondly, the minister ought to make 
it a matter of large concern to make 
more frequent personal pastoral calls 
on the members of his congregation. It 
is amazing how much a discerning min- 
ister can learn about a family in a ten 
or fifteen minute informal pastoral call, 
and what confidences are disclosed to 
a sympathetic minister who calls alone. 
This means more work for the minister, 
to be sure, but it belongs to the heart 
of his ministry. Many other less im- 
portant functions can be dropped and 
occasional relief be given from pulpit 
duties and sermon-making. It is just 
as important to care for the needy sheep 
according to their need as it is to preach 
good sermons. In fact, no minister 
will ever preach good sermons unless 
he makes them out of the living Word 
and out of living contact with the needs 


of God’s sinful people, to whom that 
Word is addressed. 


* * % 


There is one thing more that might 
help to an intelligent and sympathetic 
exercise of pastoral discipline. Part of 
the wisdom of dealing with crucial so- 
cial problems comes from a knowledge 
of the hard and sinful realities of the 
social situation. On that score we min- 
isters often live the sheltered life which 
means ignorance. We don’t know our 
sinful world as we ought. We don’t ful- 
ly know the grim realities of econom- 
ics, we are too abstracted from the daily 
life and problems of the laboring man, 
and we are in large measure ignorant of 
the sin and misery that obtains in social 
and marital relations. 

With reference to the latter, we could 
be well served with the knowledge and 
counsel that could be given to us by 
our Christian lawyers. They make con- 
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tact with the problems of marriage and 
divorce as they come to raw exposure 
in the lawyer’s office and the civil 
courts. They are alert to the fact and 
meaning of civil law, and they know 
what is done in the legal process by 
both attorneys and judges for the reso- 
lution of marital difficulties. They are 
themselves, in dealing with these prob- 
lems, psychiatrists and social service 
counsellors, —- and many of them are 
concerned to perform these duties as 
Christian lawyers. 


Our Christian lawyers need the help 
of the Christian ministry. But our 
Christian ministry also needs the help 
and guidance of the technical knowl- 
edge and realistic wisdom of our Chris- 
tian lawyers. I should like to urge that 
our Christian lawyers give us the bene- 
fit of enlightenment and counsel by 
writing about the problems of divorce 
and remarriage, in our periodicals and 
in pamphlets, from the point of view of 
their training and experience. 


I T ought, finally, to be observed 
that the divorced person is a needy 
sheep, too, and not necessarily an ob- 
ject fit only for excommunication. It 
is incompatible with faithful pastoral 
discipline to be too quick to wield the 
knife. Divorce is a sin, but not yet 
such a sin as calls for excommunication. 
It is a sin which puts the sinner in need 
of more urgent pastoral care. If such 
pastoral care is given, reconciliation 
may be effected. If not that, further 
moral and spiritual disintegration may 
be prevented, and the way be opened 
to spiritual healing even where recon- 
ciliation seems impossible. In any 
event, such pastoral care may safeguard 
one divorced from falling into the deep- 
er evil which results from an unlawful 
remarriage. 


It is only when the divorced seems 
irretrievably hardened or impenitent, 
or when the divorced has persisted in 
sin to the point of unlawful remarriage, 
that the pastoral discipline must come 
to an end and the discipline of excom- 
munication be exercised. But this lat- 
ter is pastoral in its own way — for it 
is to “deliver such a one unto Satan 
for the destruction of the flesh, that the 
Spirit may be saved in the day of the 
Lord Jesus.” 
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And when by reason of such a de- 
liverance, or some other gracious 
Providence, there is a repenting and 
turning “in the day of the Lord Jesus,” 


— What then? 


“Whose Soever Sins Ye 
Forgive .. .” 


jEes is no convenient rule to 
govern a policy of admission or read- 
mission into the Church of Christ. 
There must be no such rule. Rules are 
for private societies. No Church is — 
or ought to be — a private society. The 
Church is the institutional expression 
and communion of those who are mem- 
bers of the body of Christ and of His 
fellowship. The one requirement for 
membership in the Church is that one 
should be, by repentance from sin and 
faith in the Lord Jesus, a Christian. 
And that isn’t discovered by the appli- 
cation of a rule, but by the exercise of 
such discernment as Christ through His 
Spirit has promised to the officers of 
His Church. 


This places a tremendous responsi- 
bility upon the minister and elders of 
the local congregation. But for this 
tremendous’ responsibility the Lord 
Jesus has given to His Church a tremen- 
dous gift. For to the officers of His 
Church, the Lord said: “Receive ye 
the Holy Spirit: whose soever sins ye 
forgive, they are forgiven unto them; 
whose soever sins ye retain, they are 
retained.” And the Lord Jesus has 
further blessed the Church for that call- 
ing by placing the local Church under 
the supervision of the churches (i.e., 
Classis or Synod). 


It is part of the glory of our Church 
that she has for the most part been faith- 
ful to this provision of the Church’s 
Lord. We have placed primary respon- 
sibility for judgment and decision in 
the local congregation, and we have 
recognized the right of Classis or Sy- 
nod to overrule a local congregation in 
the event of manifest error. Indeed, 
the Church ought never to set up rules 
by which the judgment and decision of 
the predeter- 
mined, apart from its own exercise of 
discernment. 


local congregation — is 


It is only by the exercise of such dis- 
cernment, arising out of a common 


mind and conviction based on the teach-- 
ing of Scripture, that the Church can 
decide the admission or refusal of per-- 
sons who sinned in divorce and remar-- 
riage. The decision cannot be made on) 
the basis of Synodically imposed “con- 
ditions,” though it must and will bes 
made with the guidance and help off 
Synodically expressed judgments. 


There is no Synodically imposed con- 
dition other than the one great condi-, 
tion of the gospel that there be in one 
who seeks entrance into the Church of 
Christ a sincere repentance from sint 
and a true faith in the Lord Jesus. A 
searching inquiry into that can be car- 
ried out in each case only by the officers 
of the local congregation. If upon imi 
quiry into the life of those divorce 
and remarried the ministers of God 
find true repentance and faith, the off 
ficers of the Church will admit to mem 
bership. “Whose soever sins ye for- 
give, they are forgiven unto them.” Bua 
if the Church finds that there is no sat 
isfactory evidence of true repentance 
and faith, entrance into the membery 
ship of the Church will be denied] 
“Whose soever sins ye retain, they are 
retained.” The absence of a “rule” will 
not “let the bars down” to impeniteny 
sinners, if the Church is faithful in tha 
exercise of her calling at the narrow 
gate of repentance and faith. 


And if any local church should err 
in judgment or decision, the means fo) 
correction is provided by Christ in th 
assembly of the churches. 


All of these together are the bar 


that keep the wolves out of the sheeyy 
fold. The Church has never had am 
higher or firmer bars, and never wil! 
than those that are set up by a faiti 
ful exercise of the Church’s care ovet 
the body of Christ. “Whose soeves 
sins ye retain, they are retained.” 


And the Church has never had an) 
wider door for entrance than that whic: 
is opened by the Church’s careful recog 
nition of those who by repentance ani 
faith are truly Christ’s. “Whose soeve 
sins ye forgive, they are forgiven unt 
them.” 


The Church, and that means basica: 
ly the local congregation, is the cu: 
todian over entrance into the fellowshi 
of Christ. The Church has a solem 
and highly responsible calling at th 
narrow gate which leads into that fe 
lowship. 
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Why the Ss Gaich Ch vrei 


1 Bees is a German proverb to 
the effect that a right theory is the most 
practical thing in the world. I can 
think of no area of activity in which 
this is more applicable than in the 
sphere of missions. So much of mis- 
sion work has been beside the poiat 
and has been so disappointing in its 
total result because the ideas underly- 
ing its practice were not sound. When 
this becomes evident a rethinking of 
principles is in order. But it is not 
only lack of results that leads to the re- 
thinking of principles. Sometimes re- 
sults are considerable but the manner 
in which they are brought about not 
only occasions unexpected problems, 
but threatens the conserva’ion of the re- 
sults already attained. 


It is the latter difficulty that seems to 
confront us in the current developme: t 


in neighborhood evangelism. How 
shall its gains be conserved? Is the 
present method of conducting neigh- 


borhood evangelism in keeping with 
the conception of the church to which 
we hold? Will a dual conception of 
church organization (local church — 
branch church), a dual conception of 
the preaching office (full ordination — 
limited ordination, lay preacher), a 
dual type of worship (regular liturgy — 
branch church or mission chapel litu-- 
gy) in the long run be found conducive 
to the growth and unity of the church? 
In the February issue of the Journal 
these problems were discussed at great- 
er length. I wish now to look more 
closely at the princip'es that underlie 
neighborhood evangelism. 


What is Neighborhood 


Evangelism P 


I, would be hazardous to at- 
tempt a single definition of the word 
“evangelism.” “Evangel,” meaning 
good news, has almost wholly disap- 
peared from English usage and has 
been replaced by its Anglo-Saxon equiv- 
alent, “Gospel,” derived from “good” 
and “spel” (story). The Gospel is there- 
fore the good story or the good news. 
The word “evangelism” is prominently 
‘used, however, and generally serves to 
indicate the activity whereby the good 
news is made known. 
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However evangelism may be defined, 
the core of the definition will always 
be Gospel proclamation. Evangelism is 
therefore the basic element in the mis- 
sionary task of the church. Evangel- 
ism is missions stripped to essentials. 
When a Reformed man asks, What is 
evangelism?, he is asking, What, es- 
sentially, is missionary proclamation? 


The missionary task of the church is 
generally divided under three broad 
heads: foreign missions, home missions, 
and local or neighborhood missions. 
The former is concerned with missions 
performed outside the national boun- 
daries, the second with missions per- 
formed by a denomination as a whole 
within the national boundaries, and the 
last with mission work done by local 
congregations in their immediate areas. 
The adequacy of this division may be 
questioned. but obviously some such 
division must exist for administrative 
purposes. There can be no fundament- 
al objection to this so long as it is rec- 
ognized that all three are parts of one 
task, must all be performed by the 
church, and are all subject to the same 
governing principles. The task is simp- 
ly the execution of the one great com- 
mission, beginning in Jerusalem and 
extending to Judea, Samaria, and un- 
to the uttermost ends of the earth. 


When we speak of neighborhood 
evangelism, therefore, we refer to that 
particular aspect of the missionary task 
of the church which is concerned with 
the unchurched and_ non-Christians 
living in the neighborhood of local 
congregations. The word “neighbor- 
hood” is elastic, but it refers in any 
case to an area within which the local 
church is able to exercise an immedi- 
ate and direct missionary witness. 


Once it is understood that neighbor- 
hood evangelism is neither more nor 
less than missions pure and simple, it 
will be easier to discern its principles, 
aims and methods. We must divest 
ourselves of the idea that mission work 
in Grand Rapids or Chicago is some- 
thing wholly different from mission 
work in Africa or India. The circum- 
stances under which the two are con- 
ducted may vary widely, the problems 
peculiar to.each may differ ever so 
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much, the mission subjects may be ever 
so diverse as to religious, cultural and 
social background, but the fact remains 
that both have the same end in view 
and both are done by the Church. They 
must thercfore be fundamentally ident- 
ical as to underlying principles, for 
these are determined not by accidental 
circumstances but by the nature, func- 
tion and purpose of the instituted 


Church of Christ. 


I am convinced, strange as it may 
seem, that the best way to see the task 
of neighborhood evangelism in_ its 
simplest terms is to see how mission 
work is done on the foreign field. The 
missionary task is basically one, and 
on the foreign field we see this task per- 
formed in the simplest manner. 


What are we trying to do on the for- 
eign field? We are trying there by 
means of Gospel proclamation to gain 
men for Christ and to organize those 
who believe and are baptized into local 
manifestations of the body of Christ. 
Believers hold their faith in responsi- 
bility to the missionary as their shep- 
herd until they can hold it in responsi- 
bility to the locally constituted church. 
These are the simple and essential ele- 
ments of the mission picture on the for- 
eign field. There are no “branch 
churches,” there. are no “membership 
papers” before a church comes into be- 
ing, there are no visiting ministers and 
elders from a distant church to adjudi- 
cate discipline cases. The ordained 
missionary is competent, trusted, and 
qualified to do all that needs doing to 
proclaim the Gospel, administer the 
Sacraments and, when authorized, to 
found churches. 


Two Types of Neighborhood 
Evangelism 


New it is a mystery to me why, 
when we engage in mission work five 
miles instead of five thousand miles 
from home, all the added machinery so 
characteristic of neighborhood evangel- 
ism has to enter the picture. In neigh- 
borhood evangelism there is basically 
one and only one factor that does not 
obtain on a foreign field when the mis- 
sionary begins his work there, and that 
is a happy factor. At home a church al- 
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ready exists into which the converts can 
be gathered. This added factor obtains 
if the convert lives near enough to the 
church to become a member of it. If 
he does not, even that factor falls away. 
We then have simply this situation: the 
missionary works five miles or ten miles 
from the home base instead of five 
thousand or ten thousand miles away 
from it. 


The normal and most natural way of 
performing neighborhood evangelism 
is to work out from the local church 
directly. Through its official witness 
in the community and through the wit- 
ness of its members individually the 
church makes Christ known, and grows 
as members are added through its wit- 
ness. This method obviates all the vex- 
ing problems associated with the wi- 
ness in a preaching center nearby. 
When we try to channel converis 
through a mission chapel into the 
church we are inviting resistance and 
spiritual dislocation of newly-won con- 
verts and become exposed to the dan- 
ger of losing the convert after having 
just gained him. It runs counter to 
the laws of psychology and _ spiritual 
communion to expect that people who 
find Christ through a particular person, 
in a particular Gospel chapel and in 
the society of other inquirers, wi'l, up- 
on baptism, surrender all this and be- 
come members of a church with which 
they have had little or no relations. 


A healthy neighborhood witness op- 
erates directly from the local congre- 
gation and seeks to make that the home 
of the convert from the beginning. This 
requires openness and hospitality for 
the newcomer on the part of the con- 
gregation, and relevance and simplicity 
in the preaching of the minister. It 
would be less than frank to say that 
if neighborhood evangelism of this 
type is to flourish in the Christian Re- 
formed Church considerable adjust- 
ment and education will be required on 
both scores. But why should we not 
hold this ideal and energetically seek 
to reach it? The alternative to this 
witness is the missionary absurdity of 
a mission chapel three or four blocks 
away from the church. It is seldom 
feasible that such a chapel develop in- 
to a church. The result is that an un- 
healthy and abnormal situation comes 
into being that leads to frictions, arti- 
ficial arrangements and_ semi-church 
organization which in the end are 
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bound to work unfavorably on both 
church and chapel. 


The second kind of neighborhood 
evangelism is that which conducts its 
witness a distance away from the local 
church. My question here is, Why does 
a missionary who labors five instead of 
five thousand miles from his sending 
church need the assistance of the 
“branch church” set-up? Why can he 
not do on the outskirts of Chicago what 
his brother minister does in the bush 
of Africa? Lydia didn’t have her 
membership papers with the church at 
Jerusalem; why must Mrs. MacGregor 
of Belwood Chapel have them with 
some church in Chicago? Our mis- 
sionaries don’t’ establish “branch 
churches” in foreign parts, and I am 
not aware that Paul did. Why must 
we have this halfway station between 
church and not-church at home? 


The sum of the matter is this: Neigh- 
borhood evangelism is a type of mission 
work which functions in one of two 
ways — it works out from the local 
church and gathers converts directly 
into the church, or it operates at a re- 
spectable distance from the home 
church and seeks to establish another 
congregation. If the former, the con- 
vert is gained directly by the local con- 
gregation, he is instructed by its rep- 
resentative, attends its services, con- 
fesses his faith before consistory and 
congregation, and is admitted by bap- 
tism to full and living membership. 
If the latter, namely to found a 
congregation a distance away from 
the sending church, the same conditions 
apply that apply to work in foreign 
parts. I shall at this time discuss the 
latter type of neighborhood evangelism 
as it is performed by an ordained man 
and later the qualifications that will 
have to be observed when it is per- 
formed by a layman. In this way we 
shall proceed from the simple to the 
more complex. 


The Missionary and His 
Authority 


Vee a local congregation 
sends an ordained man to do mission 
work it does not send itself, nor does it 
send its consistory — it sends its rep- 
resentative. It sends him. This im- 
plies that upon being sent there is dis- 
tance between the sender and the sent 


one. This is quite obvious as regards 
the foreign missionary. It is less ob- 
vious as regards the neighborhood 
evangelist. But it is in the latter case: 
not one whit less true. It means that 
the church or the consistory does not 
go with him, however much they may; 
see of him in the course of his labors. 


The ordained missionary is by the: 
fact of his being sent clothed with all 
necessary authority for the execution of! 
his task. He can preach, instruct, re-. 
ceive confessions, baptize, administer: 
the sacraments, and discipline, and! 
finally bring such as believe to the point! 
of church organization. Believers, see-- 
ing in him Christ’s ambassador, off-- 
cially commissioned by Christ’s church, 
recognize him as their spiritual shep-- 
herd and hold their faith in responsibil-- 
ity to him. The missionary in foreign 
parts does not have a “branch church”’ 
organization to enable him to do hiss 
work. On the foreign field this is, off 
course, not possible. But we should] 
shed ourselves of the idea that where itt 
is possible to have it, it is necessary to) 
have it. The “branch church” stands, 
it seems to me, in the way of the work.., 
There are reasons why this is so. 


When converts have their member-4 
ship in a church which they do not 
at all or hardly know, a wholly arti- 
ficial relationship comes into being.. 
The consistory seldom or never see 
them. Practically they are the mission- 
ary’s charge and his alone. When ther 
is occasion for the consistory to deall 
with a convert the first condition of 
pastoral care — knowledge of the per~ 
son — is almost wholly or altogethe 
lacking. The person concerned is not! 
dealt with by men who are chosen fro 
his own local and spiritual fellowship. 
but by men to whom he sustains onl 
an official relationship. Tl 


The idea of a “branch church,” more- 
over, involves interference with the au-+ 
thority of the missionary. He is n 
longer fully a sent one but his senders 
go along with him. They share th 
exercise of authority with him. It is 
no longer the missionary who performs 
the work but the consistory does it wit 
him. It no longer confines itself t 
sending him, supervising his work, an 
holding him accountable, but it engage 
directly in the work for the performane 
of which he has been called and sent. | 


The conclusion might be drawn from 
these observations that I advocate a sort 
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of missionary independentism in which 
the role of the sending authority is 
wholly minimized. This is not at all 
intended. Missions is the duty of the 
Church, not of a few individuals who 
have some official relationship to it to 
make it possible for them to do their 
work. I intend no more than to safe- 
guard the authority of the office of the 
missionary and the proper pastoral care 
of his spiritual charges. 


. 

- No one who has not been a foreign 
missionary can understand how often 
and deeply he wishes he could counsel 
ith his senders and how much he feels 
he need of communion with them. 
When one speaks with board members 
e learns how much they both need and 
desire a better and more intimate under- 
standing of the problems of the mis- 
sionary and of his field. This mutuality 
which can be realized in only a very 
imited and broken way in foreign mis- 
Blons can come to large and happy ex- 
pression in neighborhood evangelism. 
oolish is the missionary who does not 
avail himse!f of all possible advice and 
assistance in discharging his task. Neg- 


igent is the consistory which engages a 
issionary and then lets him free-lance 
it his pleasure. But these mutual re- 


ations, however intimate and close, 
may never curtail the exercise of the 
pfficial duties of the missionary to his 


thurch and to his charges. 


Church Founding 


Saat an ordained man is 
Jalled to engage in neighborhood evan- 
elism of the second type the aim 
jhould be to found a church. Until the 
jongregation is founded the converts 
ould recognize him as their official 
piritual leader. The missionary will 
frequently wish to call on his sending 
Jongregation and consistory for help 
d advice, but in any help that is ex- 
bnded it is he and not the consistory that 
thould be the official point of mae 
. consistory, on the other hand, 

tharged with supervising his work. It 
hay overrule him, it may even reverse 
‘is decisions, but it should do so, when 
jecessary, only at particular points and 
a “specific cases. The authority of the 
jonsistory, should not run ‘concurrently 
(ith that of the missionary so that 
yblems of discipline, for instance, are 
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handled as a matter of course by the 
consistory. 


It may be asked how I can speak of 
discipline or administration of the sac- 
raments in a missionary situation. Are 
not these matters that belong to the in- 
stituted church requiring consistorial 
supervision? It will be obvious that 
when a missionary’s work is blessed, 
there will be baptisms. Those who are 
baptized should have the Lord’s Supper 
administered to them regularly. It may 
be some time, however, before the be- 
lievers will be numerous enough to or- 
ganize a congregation. During this time 
it is the missionary’s duty to guard the 
sanctity of the sacraments and to bar 
such as may prove unworthy. This is 
an exercise of discipline where no offici- 
ally constituted church yet exists, and 
it is exercised by the missionary. 


Why must everything be done differ- 
ently when the missionary does his work 
five or ten instead of five thousand miles 
from home? Why must a church or- 
ganization come into being which is 
neither church nor not-church? Why 
must converts at home have membership 
in the sending church but not converts 
on the foreign field? It is certainly de- 
sirable and proper that consistory mem- 
bers supervise the administration of the 
sacraments where that is pos ible. But 
for this, as for all other activities of the 
growing group and for the supervision 
of their missionary, there is no semi- 
church organization necessary. Chris- 
tians coming out of missionary effort on 
a given field do not have a consistory 
to whom they are responsible, but a 
missionary. The missionary in turn is 
responsible to the consistory which 
sends and supervises him. When Philip’s 
work in Samaria was blessed by large 
response leading to baptism, the apostles 
at Jerusalem sent Peter and John to 
strengthen and presumably supervise 
the work. Then they returned and the 
work in Samaria continued. 


Let mission work everywhere remain 
mission work. And let the Church 
everywhere remain the Church. Let the 
relations between the two always be 
clearly kept in mind and, above all, let 
the convert group become everywhere 
and at the earliest opportunity a fully 
organized church of Christ, and become, 
in turn, a sending and evangelizing 


church. This is the biblical, and par- 


ticularly the Pauline, pattern, a pattern 
which may be varied widely as circum- 
stances demand but which in its essen- 
tials should be maintained in all our 
missionary endeavor. 


The “branch church” type of mission 
work therefore stands open to t'ese 
strictures: 


1.) We should seriously ask whether 
the accidental factor of physical proxi- 
mity may be allowed to introduce into 
our mission practice elements that are 
essentially foreign to basic missionary 
pattern. Should not the fundamental 
patterns of our mission practice find 
their validation in principles rather than 
in secondary factors? 


2.) It is psychologically and_pas- 
torally inadvisable that the spiritual 
authority of mission converts be other 
than their missionary. There is no 
sphere of kingdom labor where moze 
depends on the immediate and direct 
personal relations between shepherd 
and sheep than in mission work. The 
consistory of the sending church may 
be helpful in many ways in the execu- 
tion of the work, but it should not ex- 
ercise directly its spiritual supervision of 
the work except where emergency re- 
quires it. Let the missionary remain at 
all times the spiritual leader of the 
group and let the group at the earliest 
opportunity be organized into a con- 
gregation so that supervision may take 
place from within. 


3.) The “branch church” constitutes 
an interference with the authority of 
the missionary. Good mission work 
requires not only latitude of action 
but also wide authority in dealing 
with converts. When the missionary 


must share this authority with others 


than himself, effective, direct, and per- 
sonal work is hindered. It is a good 
principle of missionary practice and 
one wholly validated by scriptural ex- 
ample that the missionary is clothed 
with all necessary authority to bring a 
convert group to the point of church 
organization. 


What has been said above applies 
only to the ordained missionary. In a 
concluding article I hope to discuss the 
place of the lay worker, his authority 
and status, in the work of neighborhood 
evangelism. 
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LETTERS TO THE JOURNAL 


Editors: 

In connection with the recent article 

74 ; te P 999 
n “Repentance or Penance‘ 

I differ with you somewhat on the 
strength of the meaning of Deut. 24. You 
condemn, of course, that the Church 
should demand that which the Lord for- 


bids. You allow that some civil laws 
given to Israel do not necessarily hold 
now. And I believe that is correct, inso- 


far as no ethical problem is involved. 
But in this case it is clearly an ethical 
phase, for this (going back to first hus- 
band after second marriage) is called 
an abomination. ‘This is not said of any 
purely civil law. Which shows that the 
prohibition of Deut. 24 is not merely a 
civilian problem, but one that lies at the 
root of society as instituted by God. 


You say that the prohibition of Deut. 
24 is the general norm for the preserva- 
tion of social order and decency, but 
you fail to define that further. It must 
be remembered that a man was allowed 
to return to a first wife after death of a 
second wife, provided the first wife had 


not been married again. She had not 
been defiled by becoming another man’s. 
There is the difference. Women are de- 
filed by-men, not men by women. For 
this reason also bigamy and polygamy 
were allowed but polyandry was pun- 
ishable by death. 

In my opinion the main thrust of 
Deut. 24 is against promiscuous living 
of a wife first with one man then with 
a second, then back to the first one (and 
possibly if not agreeable then back to 
second one). The going from one to 
another is always condemned. 

And therefore I believe we should not 
be wiser than God and say that in some 
cases (as in death of a second husband) 
you could conceive of the advisability of 
a remarriage to first husband in case 
both had repented of their former evil 
ways. I believe then we want to sub- 
stitute our own ethics for those of God, 
who calls such a thing an abomination. 


Yours for the cause, 
Peter L. Van Dyken, 
Ripon, California. 
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“Reverend, this announcement came 
late for the bulletin. Will you make it 
during the service this morning?” 


The deacon handed me a scrap of 
paper and I read, “The Young People 
of the church will hold their annual 
beach -party next Thursday evening. 
Cars will leave the church at 6 P.M. 


Bring your own buns and wieners. All 
young people are invited.” __ 
In five minutes the services would 


begin. There was no time for debate. 
Besides, I was a visiting minister. Some- 
thing in me rebelled, but I suppressed 
it. I accepted the paper; I made the 
announcement. 


That day and that week I had some 
long thoughts. Just what did beach 
parties, buns and wieners have to do 
with solemn divine worship? Do we 
not on Sundays “draw apart” to be 
away from these so passing things to 
fix our thoughts on the things that 
abide? I recalled the majestic solemni- 
ty of Psalm 95: “Let us come before 
his presence with thanksgiving and 
make a joyful noise unto him with 
psalms. For the Lord is a great God, and 
a great King above all gods — O come, 
let us worship and bow down, let us 
kneel before the Lord our maker, For 
he is our God, and we are the people of 
his pasture, and the sheep of his hand.” 


There is no room, [ thought, for an- 
nouncements about beach parties, buns 
and wieners in the spirit of such wor- 
ship. « 

What is divine worship? Is it not 
the solemn meeting of God with his 
people? Are we not there as guests of 
the Creator-Redeemer King for whose 
praise we have assembled? Is it fitting 
when we worship and bow down and 
kneel before the Lord our Maker that 
our petty interest should intrude into 
that holy hour? 


I have been taught that in divine 
worship God’s people are God’s guests. 
Therefore they enter reverently and si- 
lently and await his word of welcome 
and blessing. No doubt Emerson was 
cynical when he said that the few min- 
utes of silence before divine worship 
satisfied his soul more than the wor- 
ship. Here man’s self-willed worship 
sets its own standards. But let us learn 
from the cynic the value of a reverent 
and holy waiting for God to speak to 
us and we to him. Is it proper that the 
expectant waiting for the beginning of 
divine worship be rewarded by an- 
nouncements that bear no relation to 
the purposes of worship? 


I have been taught, too, that divine 
worship is a solemn communion and 


‘or almost so. Why are we then so cak 


intercourse between God and his peo- 
ple. In proper divine worship there is 
an alternate speaking on God’s part 
and response on the worshippers’ part. 
Salutation, praise, the reading of the 
law, the psalm of penitence aud suc- 
ceeding elements of worship follow 
each other in decorous and stately suc- 
cession until at last the Lord dismisses 
his people with his benediction. Then 
they leave as silently and reverently as 
they entered. Where in this holy dii 
vine-human discourse is there room fo» 
discourse about the buns and the wien) 
ers, the Ladies’ Aid sale and the pro. 
gram to be rendered by the Happy 
Trumpeters Trio? It is necessary tc 
hear again the awful voice, “Put off thy: 
shoes from off thy feet, for the grounc 
on which thou standest is holy ground.” 


* * 


Does not our making of crude and ir 
relevant announcements during the sob 
emn assembly take liberties with God’ 
majesty? Were one of our ministe 
to use “you” in addressing the Mos 
High he would be thought sacrilegio 


lous in injecting unbecoming matters 1 
to the holy exercises of divine worship) 
Perhaps it is because we are 
tical” people. Some word needs to ge 
around. At the divine service all cor 
cerned are together. “Practical sens 
would seem to dictate that then is t 
appropriate time to announce what re 
quires announcing. But what if the ar 
nouncment of trivia comes to stand i 
the way of the Announcement of t 
Word? Surely it is not practical to la 
our petty purposes detract from t 
great end for which we gather. 


But does not the Ladies’ Aid sah 
intend the support of God’s King 
dom, and do not the Happy Tru 
peters trumpet to God’s glory? 
be it. The purpose of the Ladie 
Aid. sale is good, and the purpes 
of the Trumpeters program is go 
also. But the announcing of th 
things during the divine service, ) 
cause it is convenient, is petty, and ° 
the worship of the Triune God ou 
hearts should be large and pure a 
single, 


% *% % 


“Holy, holy, holy, is the Lord | 
Hosts: the whole earth is full of | 
glory.” So cried one to another 
seraphim in the temple while wi 
wings of humility and service they ¢ 
ered their face and their feet and 
fly. And these things were written f 
our instruction. H. RE 
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